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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

— House of Representatives has voted by a great majority 

to adopt Mr. Morrison’s report on the revision of the rules of 
procedure, and thus to distribute some of the appropriation bills 
among other committees besides the single one of Appropriations. 
That the hostility of Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Morrison to Mr. Ran- 
dall had something to do with this measure is more than probable. 
But even in the absence of any personal feeling towards the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, the action would prob- 
ably have been adopted. It is very natural for the House at large 
to be jealous of an arrangement which concentrates the power of 
recommending a vote of money in a few hands. It is quite nat- 
ural for committees which are entrusted with the consideration of 
important departments of the government to resent the restric- 
tion which debars them from considering what should be done by 
appropriations for their management. The importance of every 
other committee is greatly increased by this action, and Mr. Car- 
lisle’s power to reward his political friends by the patronage of his 
office is multiplied by the increase. It is also true that the chance 
of excessive appropriations is very much increased. Our national 
budget was already a loose and irresponsible affair, whose prepa- 
ration would shock a European financier ; it will be much more so 
after this transfer of its preparation from one body to many. In 
England the heads of departments are responsible for the prepa- 
ration of the estimates of expenditure, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acts for them in asking the adoption of their requests 
for money to spend. In America they send in their estimates sep- 
arately, and with very little responsibility for the result. The 
only serious blunder they can make is not to ask enough; and 
that blunder they generally avoid with care. The responsibility 
for economy rests not with the executive, as in Europe, but with 
the legislature. The change which has been made weakens the 
power of the legislature to check the excesses of the executive. 


IN the Senate 728 bills have been presented; in the House 
1004, with the prospect of twice as many more after the holidays, as 
the roll-call of the States got no farther than Maine. 

In the Senate bills from Mr. Teéller, for the free coinage of sil- 
ver, from Mr. Plumb, for the organization of Oklahoma Territory, 
are significant of what the Great West wants and ought not to get. 
Although the Senate has much executive business to attend to it 
made more progress than the House before adjournment. Its 
committees reported favorably the National Bankrupt law, the 
Electoral Count bill, and the bill to strengthen still farther the 
anti-polygamy legislation by dischartering the church of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints and the Mormon Immigration Fund, and applying 
their property to public education. It also passed the Presidential 
Succession Bill proposed by Mr. Hoar. This bill not only trans- 
fers the succession to the members of the Cabinet after the death 
of both president and vice-president, but provides that there shall 
be no new election until the regular time for an election arrives. 
It thus preserves the present synchronism of the executive and 
Congress, which would have been destroyed by an election after 
one or three years. In the debate on the subject no Democrat 
recognized any magnanimity in the act which surrendered the 
chance of a Republican successor to Mr. Cleveland, and all stood 
out for the old law which ordered the new election of a President 
as soon as possible. On the Republican side, Mr. Evarts, after Mr. 
Hoar, carried off the honors of the debate. His maiden speech as 
a senator was a remarkably able presentation of the constitutional 
reasons for the new arrangement. 








OF the bills presented in the House, the most important deal 
with silver, inter-state commerce, the exclusion of the Chinese, 








postal telegraph, and civil service reform. As regards the last a 
good Democrat proposes an amendment of the Pendleton law 
which would enable a head of a department to favor his friends 
by substituting a pass examination for one that is competitive, as 
was done in the case of Mr. Sterling. We observe that the New 
York reformers have so far yielded to the demand for discrimina- 
tion in favor of the soldiers of the war, as to accept a pass for a 
competitive examination in their case. They madea great ado 
about this when it was proposed first, but they have come to un- 
derstand that the popular feeling in their direction is stronger 
than any hold their competitive examinations have on the public 
mind, 

As Texas was not reached during the callin the House, not 
a single bill was presented for the reduction of the tariff, but 
there were one or two to increase certain of the duties. 





THE Senate adjourned with over two -thousand nominations 
from the President before it. This number—so much in excess of 
anything knowrin recent years—gives the country an indication 
of the extent to which the spoils doctrine dominates the action 
of the Administration. And it is to be remembered that this is 
but a fraction of the changes which have been made, as only the 
most important offices are presidential appointments, to be filled 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. And the work of dis- 
placing Republicans by Democrats is only begun, if we may judge 
by the pressure upon the executive for places, and the discussion 
of expected removals. At this rate the Administration will soon 
have made nearly a clean sweep of the whole staff of experienced 
officials whom it found in the public service, to make room for 
men whose only claim is found in their party affiliations. 





NOTHING will put a check to the bad business but such em- 
phatic action on the part of the Senate as will diminish the Dem- 
ocratic appetite for place. If it be understood that the Senate 
means to examine into the reasons for removal and the qualifica- 
tions of the President’s appointees, there will be a falling off in the 
eagerness for an appointment which may lead only to disappoint- 
ment and perhaps exposure. Many of those who have been most 
eager for such political promotion as Mr. Cleveland and his asso- 
ciates have to confer, are persons whose political future will not 
be made easier by the kind of sifting the Senate and its commit- 
tees will or ought to subject them to. 

That the Senate has no intention of railroading these two 
thousand gentlemen into office is shown by the fact that when it 
adjourned for the holidays it had acted on only one appointment 
of importance. As Mr. Thomas C. Acton’s commission as Assist- 
ant-Treasurer at New York was about to expire, they confirmed 
Mr. John Bigelow as his successor. Mr. Bigelow is a good man; 
but Mr. Acton’s excellence in the discharge of the duties of that 
office was such that even Democratic papers admit that he ought 
to have been reappointed. 

The Administration would be rather embarrassed than pleased 
if the majority in the Senate were not to refuse confirmation to 
some of the nominees to office. By this time the Treasury De- 
partment must be very sick of Auditor Chenoweth, and very ready 
to hear anything that would rid it of him. The Interior Depart- 
ment would not mourn over the rejection of Mr. Morris A. Thom- 
as as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, whatever might be the griefs 
of Senator Gorman. Unfortunately for the same department 
“ General” William Andrew Jackson Sparks ,of the Land-Office, 
was confirmed last March ; if it were to do over aguin, we doubt if 
Mr. Lamar would ¢xert much pressure on his old colleagues in 
that behalf, And whatever may have been the local pressure 
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from New England which exalted Messrs. Chase and Pillsbury 
into high office, we cannot think that Mr. Cleveland regards the 
selection of two members of the infamous Garcelon council as 
other than a blunder, which the Senate should help him to retrieve. 
Perhaps he thinks no better of Messrs. Hedden and Beattie, whose 
conduct in the New York Custom House has been a grievous 
disappointment to their hasty eulogist, Mr. Curtis. 





THE recent exposures of the extent to which undervaluation 
has been practiced in the New York Custom House, both before 
and since the change of administration, has led the Senate’s Com- 
mittee on Commerce to demand an investigation into the matter. 
It is a pity that this was not done sooner. For more than thirty 
years past that Custom House has been codperating with unscru- 
pulous importers to defeat the revenue laws of the country. So 
powerful have been the influences thrown around it by these cor- 
ruptionists—most of whom are simply aliens, representing foreign 
manufacturers—that no change of administration, or of fiscal poli- 
cy has availed to defeat them. They did it before the war under 
Democratic administrations. They did it through the whole 
course of six Republican administrations ; they are doing it still 
under Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Manning, in spite of what we be- 

- lieve to be the honest effort of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prevent it. They certainly will not be stopped under a collector 
of the port who was himself an importer’s broker, and who is 
charged with having been implicated in undervaluations. We 
doubt if they ever will be stopped until the Custom House ser- 
vice has been reorganized as a public service on the same footing 
as the army or the navy, and its officers assigned to duty at such 
places and for such times as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
direct. Nothing will serve but a complete break-up of the sys- 
tem by which the staff of the Custom House is chosen from the 
neighborhood, and often from among the very people who ex- 
pect to profit by cheating the government. We may assume that 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Manning did their best in this case. But 
Mr. Hedden has proved a broken reed to lean upon, and Mr. §. 
D. Phelps, a thoroughly trustworthy importer, who has aided 
the Custom House in detecting and defeating many frauds, 
charges that Mr. Brower, the new General Appraiser, is working 
to defeat the laws as vigorously as any of his predecessors. 





Mr. Hurp is working up his case against Mr. Romeis for the 
seat for the Toledo district. His course thus far is not what we 
should have expected of him. He has always been noted for the 
frankness and candor Of his advocacy of his opinions; and where 
he has sustained his reasoning by false allegations, the blame may 
be charged to the general badness and untrustworthiness of the 
Free Trade authorities on which he drew for his facts. It is a de- 
scent when such a man runs round the lobbies and the hotel corri- 
dors to buttonhole men of his own party, and to appeal for their 
aid to unseat an opponent. If Mr. Hurd has evidence that Mr. 
Romeis was not elected honestly, he surely can trust the House 
Committee to weigh that evidence without prejudice against him. 
He would have consulted his future if he had stayed away from 
Washington until his case came before the Committee. His get- 
ting the seat on the best evidenve would not now avail to clear 
his record. 





On the presentation of Dakota’s request for admission asa 
State, Mr. Vest indicated how little he knew of the history of 
the country and the principles of his own party by objecting to 
the steps taken by the people of that territory to adopt a Consti- 
tution, provide for a state government, and choose U. S. Senators, 
instead of waiting for Congress to take the initiative. This embar- 
rassment of Mr. Vest, which extended to his colleagues, is not un- 
natural, for the steps which have been taken would make the re- 
jection of the application more markedly offensive, if it be rejected. 
But the course taken is exactly that which was pursued by other 
territories—Michigan, for instance,—and which has always been 





regarded as an inference from the Democratic doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of the people. Dakota has acted with all possible defer- 
ence to the national authority, but has not pursued that passive 
policy which would have made it easy for the Democrats to over- 
look its claims. 





WE regret to observe the unworthy spirit in which several of 
our contemporaries discuss the affair of Mr. Keiley’s rejection by 
the court of Vienna. It is true that Mr. Bayard might have han- 
dled the case more moderately in his report, and that Mr. Keiley 
hurt his own cause by accepting the Italian mission when he must 
have known how unsuitable a selection that was. But after all 
allowances have been made, it remains true that Mr. Keiley’s re- 
jection at Vienna was an indignity which the State Department was 
right in resenting. If a reputable American citizen is not good 
enough for their European courts, we shall be obliged to go search- 
ing the country for an assortment of diplomatic dudes, whose pedi- 
gree, marriages and manners are such as to furnish no ground for 
objection. The German courts are much the worst in this respect, 
and it is said that Mr. Pendleton’s position at Berlin has been 
made very offensive by the disdainful treatment his wife has re- 
ceived from the wohl gebohrene madams of Prussia. A recent 
American minister to Copenhagen had a somewhat similar expe- 
rience, and resigned the mission in consequence. Perhaps the 
best way would be to abolish our missions at every court where 
our ministers are treated with any want of courtesy, as we did the 
mission to the papal court, after the American chapel was closed. 
Russia and England are the only principal capitals at which our 
representatives are shown due consideration. 





SALT Lake City continues to be a centre of strife and bad feel- 
ing, in which the blame is not ail on one side. Prosecutions and 
counter-prosecutions are the order of the day. An incriminated 
official is trying to evade prosecution before the Mormon authori- 
ties, for frequenting a house of ill fame, and a Mormon is under- 
going prosecution for conspiracy to entice officials to commit this 
offence against the laws of the territory. Evidently the co-exist- 
ence of two hostile governments in Utah is not accomplishing the 
good government of the Territory, and the sooner it passes entire- 
ly under national control the better. 





THE new legislature of Virginia is anxious for the entire re- 
peal of the Internal Revenue system, in order that the State may 
raise revenue by taxes on the distillation of whiskey. We sympa- 
thize with the feeling of the unequal distribution of burdens and 
income between the national and state governments. But this is 
not the way to redress the evils. Virginia cannot successfully lay 
a duty on distilling. Perhaps she did so before the war, when her 
railroads were fewer, and the means of communication with other 
states was limited. But such a tax, if laid now, would have no 
effect but to drive distilling out of Virginia into some neighboring 
state, which laid no such tax. Only the national government can 
lay a tax on distillation and brewing with any chance of deriving 
a revenue from it. The only solution of the difficulty is to allow 
that government to collect such taxes, and distribute the surplus 
of its revenue among the states, according tothe doctrine and 
practice of Jackson and Calhoun. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal warns the Southern States not 
to be entrapped into accepting from the national treasury even 
the aid proffered by the Blair Bill for the extinction of illiteracy. 
It insists that such aid will be purchased at the expense of the 
self-reliance of the Southern people. On the same principle why 
not abolish public schools entirely, as that eminent Free Trader, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, suggests—and leave education to the self- 
reliance of their parents? And if the self-reliance of the South in 
this matter has resulted in leaving so large a percentage of its peo- 
ple absolutely illiterate when is it likely to effect their education ? 





Mayor O'BRIEN has been reélected in Boston by the biggest 
majority ever cast for any candidate for that office, He was 
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weighted by an advocacy of his reélection on the ground that 
he was an Irish Roman Catholic, which might have alienated 
many votes, and hardly could have secured him any. But he was 
reélected because the people like a live man to govern them, and 
one who they feel to be a real weight in politics. His gains were 
greatest in the Republican wards,—a fact which is ascribed, with- 
out any warrant, to the Mugwumps. Distrust of our Catholic cit- 
izens is a primary article of the Mugwump creed. The new Or- 
angeism, of which Mr. Goldwin Smith is the type, has infected 
them. People who believe the least have a dread of those whose 
beliefs are strongest and most definite. 





THE death of Robert Toombs removes one of the most char- 
acteristic figures out of Georgian society. He was an Old Line 
Whig, who went over to the Democracy out of pure attachment 
toslavery. In later years be denied having foretold the day 
when he would “call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker 
Hill monument.” But the saying was too good to have originated 
with any one else, and his reputation for vivacity of speech was 
always greater than for its veracity. Some years before his death 
he became very religious, and evinced the reality of the change, 
abandoning whiskey and profanity. In his family relations he 
was always an example of purity and domestic {devotion. But 
to the last he would tell tall stories. 





San FRAnNcisco has been startled by the discovery of a 
society of foreigners, who have carried their socialist opinions to 
the point of preparing to blow up a score of the wealthiest people 
in the State. Th@ names of the victims had been listed, and 
arrangements were making for their assassination, when the plot 
was detected. The exotic character of this socialism is shown by 
the fact that every man of them was an immigrant of no long 
residence in the country. But the society is said to have had 
some affiliation with the anti-Chinese movement organized by an 
unprincipled and ambitious politician, Coroner O’Donnell of San 
Francisco. 





Our State has been the scene of a most distressing mine acci- 
dent, whose only redeeming feature is the freedom of the mine 
owners from blame. Through a “ fault” in the strata, and the un- 
observed infiltration of water, a vast deposit of culm, etc., above 
the Nanticoke mine settled down upon it, burying twenty-three 
miners inside. Efforts which reflect the greatest credit on both 
the comrades of the victims and their employers were put forth 
for their rescue. No expense, no toil and no risk were spared. 
But a second settlement destroyed the freshly excavated shaft 
and made the undertaking hopeless. At least ten of the poor fel- 
lows were married men, and several leave young families of chil- 
dren. 





THAT Mr. Gladstone has in mind a plan to grant the Irish 
Home Rule without breaking up the Empire now admits of no 
doubt, although the announcement seems to have caused no little 
dismay among the Liberals themselves. Exactly what he means 
to grant or to refuse is not yet known, the accounts already re- 
ported having been repudiated by him. But it is understood that 
h; recrzaiza3s very s3rioas difficulties in the way of a plan 
that will satisfy the Irish and yet pass the Imperial Parliament. 
The Irish will ask for three things. They want liberty to deal 
with their land system according to their own lights; they want 
the right to protect Irish industry by duties on imported goods; 
and they want to put an end to the administration of justice by 
landlord magistrates and by a police controlled by “ the Castle.” 
All of these present difficulties to the English mind, and it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Gladstone will try to deal with them as he did with 
Mr. Butt’s “Three F’s.” He will make an offer of all with such 
modifications and qualifications as will rob the concession of all 
grace. On some points Mr. Gladstone will have no difficulty. He 
can have any guarantee for religious liberty and the political 
rights of the non-national minority that he wants; he can have 





the control of the imperial army and navy and even of the Irish 
contingent for the payment of both, provided both are left open 
to Irishmen wanting a career. And he can take into the control 
of the British Parliament all imperial and diplomatic questions, 
and leave the Irish simply to manage their own affairs. This was 
Mr. Healy’s offer before the recent elections, and Mr. Healy stands 
next to Mr. Dillon as the trusted lieutenant of Mr. Parnell. 





THAT Mr. Gladstone will not be able to carry out his policy, 
through the resistance of his own party, is what we do not believe. 
Before the new Parliament has set three months the Liberals will 
be called upon to try their hand at making a ministry. The To- 
ries are sure to quarrel with the Home Rulers as soon as they 
show their hand. The Tory offers are certain to fall far short of 
what the Irish delegation will accept, and they wiil be voted out 
of office. Their defeat will probably not be on any Irish question, 
but upon some distinctively Tory proposal for the sister island, 
for which no considerable body of Liberals dare vote. And when 
the Liberals come to make a new ministry they will have to take 
Mr. Gladstone on his own terms. No one else can rally their 
forces, and under his teaching they will begin to discover that 
Home Rule is not “a monster of such frightful mien,” as they sup- 
posed when they gazed on it from a distance. Ifthey do not, they 
will find that no stable government can be set up in England, 
whether Libera] or Conservative. 

Then the consideration of party advantage will begin to 
weigh with them. With the Irish out of Parliament, the Liberals 
will have much more thap a working majority ; with the Irish in 
it they will not be able to make parliamentary government any- 
thing but a farce. In fact the Irish delegation is as much an alien 
element in Parliament as a thorn is in the flesh, and there is noth- 
ing to do with it but get it out. 





Ir the Tories are not inclined to frame Irish programmes to 
please Mr. Parnell, they will doubtless show themselves anxious 
to make more English capital by taking up such questions as 
county government and Church reform. The plan of taking the 
government of the counties out of the hands of the landlords and 
parsons, and vesting it in elective boards, has long been agitated 
by the Liberals. Asthe reform must come, something would be 
gained by carrying it out in a Tory sense, and by retaining just as 
much of the power of the squirearchy as the people will tolerate. 
And then there is the chance to make capital by aiding the new 
boards out of the Imperial treasury—a plan to which Mr. Glad- 
stone gave a kind of assent some years ago, but to which Liberals 
generally are adverse. If the Tories were to be defeated on this 
issue, they might risk a dissolution and a new election in the hope 
of regaining the counties. 

As to the Church, the scandals of unequal remuneration for 
its ministers, of idle rectors and over-worked curates, of the sale 
of livings at public auction, and of the utter want of anything ay - 
proaching the self-government wrung from the state by her stur- 
dier sister, the Kirk of Scotland, have long ceased to find defend- 
ers among any live Churchmen. The cry has been raised ‘“ Home 
Rule for the Church!” and it seems likely to be a very popular 
one. The recent election proved a strength of affection for the 
Church in the average voter such as had no existence fifty years 
ago, and the Tories are disposed to make the most of it. 





It is not surprising that the London working men’s associations 
are declaring for Home Rule in Ireland. Anything that would 
restore Ireland to prosperity, and thus check the overflow of Irish 
labor, would be a great boon to the English workman. All that 
the higher wages of America has done to improve his position, this 
Irish competition is undoing. The only means of relief is to find 
work for the Irish at home by protecting Irish industry. 

But Mr. Joseph Cowan, the great north of England Radical, 
says that Protection is the one thing which cannot be conceded to 
the Irish. He is ready to grant them anything else they want, 
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but not the right to enact a protective tariff. In this he, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, stands for one of the most selfish of English pas- 
gions, and one which will probably stand very much in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s way in legislating upon Home Rule. 





THE report that the English employers of Irish labor had re- 
solved to boycott proves erroneous. It is a matter of money to 
English capitalists to employ it. The Irish flood over to escape 
the starvation, which is the fine outcome of British rule, and they 
deluge the English market. They work at so much lower rates, 


that in London and its environs they save English employers at 
least ten million dollars a year, which they would have to pay for 
Boycotting in such circumstances is not to be 


English labor. 
thought of. 





THE Orangemen of Ireland seem to be trying to compensate 
by bluster for the beggarly show they made at the polls. They 
held only one Irish county inviolate against Nationalist invasion ; 
they secured the control of but two others by choosing a majority 
of members. Outside Ulster they were utterly routed, except in 
the Dublin University. But they seem to think that their past 
control of Ireland to its ruin entitles them to override the expres- 
sion of the will of the Irish people. They are fierce in their loy- 
alty to the Queen, forgetting that they were declared an illegal so- 
ciety in 1835 for conspiring to exclude her from the throne, and 
substitute her Orange uncle, the Duke of Cumberland. The day is 
past when such societies can control the British Parliament, even 
when supported by the admiration of Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Their influence is all the weaker because they were as mum as 
mice so long as it was expected that their Tory friends were going 
to make terms with Mr. Parnell, and became noisy only when it 
was seen that the Liberals were likely to undertake it. 





FRANCE elects her President next Monday, by the vote of the 
Senators and representatives in joint session. M. Grevy’s chances 
of reélection are good, chiefly through a dearth of candidates. 
They will be none the worse because he has made peace with Mad- 
agascar. The terms of the treatyas reported are scarcely credible. 
That the Hovas pay an indemnity of ten million frances, accept a 
French protectorate and a French resident at Tamatave, is not 
made probable by anything in the military situation, or by the 
intervention of England as a mediator. 








WHAT ANSWER FROM THE SENATE? 


i happinnapes have been some further outgivings from Washington as 
to the position of the majority of the Senate on Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nominations, and it seems at least to be made tolerably 
clear that there are some Republican Senators who are wedded to 
the “spoils” idea, and who will do nothing even now to break it 
up. They want the public places to continue to be the stakes of 
the party game: They would rather maintain that system, even 
though Mr. Cleveland and his party should now profit by it, be- 
cause, if the changes of time should bring the Republican party 
into power, they want, as formerly, to handle the “ patronage” 
for their own advantage. 

Whether justly or not, Mr. Cameron is described as belong- 
ing to the “spoils” group. Mr. Mitchell, of course, represents 
the reform principles which at least three years ago, under cir- 
cumstances of severe stress, he announced, and to which he has 
steadfastly adhered. This divergence of opinion and’action is no 
new thing. Mr. Cameron has been a veteran advocate of the prac- 
tice of making use of the offices to control parties and carry elec- 
tions. It was that practice which in large part called out the 
vehement protest of sixty thousand Republicans in 1882, and 
which has since been condemned, over and over again, by the plat- 
forms of the party, by its press, and by its orators. That Mr. 
Cameron should still want to make the offices the prizes of the 
election, and should desire tobring down the Senate’s constitutional 





obligation of advising and consenting to the mere formality of 
registering the President’s wishes, is not surprising, perhaps, yet 
it is certainly a new misfortune for him. 

Yet it is to be hoped that the whole Senate will see its duty 
more clearly than the senior Senator from this State is said to do. 
That it should now throw away the popular cause would be shame- 
ful. The time is opportune for the assertion of the Civil Service 
principle; while, on the other hand, the risk of its being fatally 
injured is imminent. If the Senate now gives way to the idea 
that a change of party in the White House demands and justifies 
a partisan revolution in all the federal offices, it will inflict a deep 
wound upon the American system. Mr. Cleveland hasin some de- 
gree held back from striking such a blow. He has at timesmoved 
slowly in the work of putting’ competent officers out and putting 
untried men in, though urged to it by the cries and curses of the 
spoilsmen behind him. So far, therefore, as this appearance of re- 
luctance and the protestations of his higher purposes are worthy 
of consideration, the President has himself set an example to the 
Senate better than the rule which, as it is said, some Senators 
now propose to follow. a. 

In this State some of the most conspicuous changes in the 
Federal offices are inexcusable. What, for instance, was the rea- 
son for removing General Hartranft from the Custom House? 
His competency, his integrity, his merit are not questioned. No 
“ charge ” was brought against him. He had been following out 
in good faith the law reorganizing the public service, and the ap- 
pointments of his subordinates made under it had been men chos- 
en according to their competency, and not according to the de- 
mands of partisanship. Why, then, remove him? Why should 
the Senate “advise and consent” to his removal only a few 
months after it had advised and consented to his appointment for 
a term of four years? 

In neither the case of General Hartranft nor of General 
Huidekoper, is it pretended, nor can it be pretended, that to re- 
move them is to benefit the public. They were discharging the 
duties required of them in a satisfactory manner. General Huide- 
koper had devoted himself to his work with remarkable zeal and 
patience. The attempt to prove him an offensive partisan is ridic- 
ulous, in face of the fact, known to every one in this community, 
that his abstention frcm political activity was so extreme as to 
give offense to the more ardent members of his own party. The 
people of Philadelphia were well served ; the interests of the gov- 
ernment were faithfully protected, in his incumbency. What 
possible reason can there be, then, why the Senate should advise 
the President to oust him, and to replace him by an entirely in- 
experienced man? The Senate has this on its hands as one of the 
most important cases that are likely to claim its attention. Mr. 
Cleveland asks its advice and consent to enter upon the service of 
the spoilsmen of his own party. He proposes to deprive the 
country of an officer whose experience and fitness are thoroughly 
established, and who is inoffensive and inactive in party affairs, 
in order to make a place at the public expense for a novice in post- 
office business, who has become prominent solely by active part- 
isanship in election contests. Such an instance may be fitly taken 
as a test of the Senate’s purpose. What will it do? What is its 
response to the popular expectation ? 

It, will be in vain for the Senate to suppose that such questions 
can stand unanswered. Some sort of explanation must be made 
to the country. If the old spoils doctrine is to stand, after all the 
professions of wanting better things, then that is one form of a re- 
ply. If the Senate wants to smooth the way for a clean sweep 
now, in order that in 1889, or in 1893, or whenever the Republi- 
cans return, there may be another clean sweep, that is a sort of 
answer which undoubtedly the country will comprehend, and ev- 
ery gambler in politics will applaud. Whateveraction the Senate 
takes will define its position one way or the other, and serve as a 
reply to the questions which the situation is asking. And it seems 
incredible that any considerable number of Republican Senators 
can fail to see how grave is the issue thus presented. 
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SECRETARY MANNING'S FINANCIERING. 


a“ report of the Secretary of the Treasury may still furnish 

occasion for comment, and the more so because some of its 
most remarkable features seem to have commanded less attention 
than they deserve. We refer particularly to those details which 
show his methods of finance management. It is exhibited more 
distinctly in his report than had been disclosed from time to time 
dufing the period of his incumbency, that he entered upon his du- 
ties with a change of plan in several important particulars, and 
that he is keeping and using the public money in a way quite dif- 
ferent from his predecessors. 

The points of difference are first, and generally, the plan of 
holding a larger amount of cash in the Treasury, thus involving, 
(2) the suspension of calls for bonds, and permitting, (3) the in- 
crease of the amount of the gold item as part of the “cash on 
hand.” Mr. Manning has set out with the idea, apparently, that 
there will be greater safety for the public interests in proportion 
as the amount of ready money in his hands is increased, and that 
Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Folger did not lock up enough. 

Thus, it appears that Mr. Manning has called no bonds at all. 
The interest-bearing public debt, which was $1,260,772,612 on the 
4th of !March, 1885, was $1,260,778,612, on the lst of November, 
1885,—there being actually a small net increase, caused by an is- 
sue of bonds in exchange for “ refunding certificates.” But as 
there is an apparent reduction of debt during the period of his ad- 
ministration, (between the dates just stated) of 58 millions of dol- 
lars, a large part of the explanation is to be found in the increase 
of the cash. The “ balance” in the Treasury, stated on March 4, 
1885, was $379,166,353, and on November Ist it was $400,682,767 ; 
while, if we take the statement of the “ net balance,” it was, on 
the former date, $8,764,590, and on the latter $66,818,292. Taking 
either of these statements the increase of cash is very large, and 
may well challenge the country’s attention, since it is the result of 
a policy deliberately adopted, and which probably is to be system- 
atically pursued. It signifies a plan of hoarding and locking up 
even more extensive than that to which we had grown accus- 
tomed, and it is not surprising that even Mr. Manning’s own party 
friends should begin to question it. The bluntness and severity of 
Mr. Beck’s speech in the Senate may have startled the Secretary, 
but he could hardly anticipate that his policy of increasing the 
vast sum of idle money should go unchallenged amongst the very 
men who had been complaining of what had been done in that di- 
rection by his predecessors. : 

What is more difficult to understand, however, is the method 
by which the Secretary reconciles his timidity about his surplus— 
exemplified in his retention, without warrant of law, of a hundred 
millions, en bloc, as a “ liability,’’ under the designation of “ legal 
tender reserve,”—with his recommendation to reduce the reve- 
nues by lowering the Tariff. If he thinks it necessary to keep so 
much money on hand, and has been afraid to call in asingle dollar 
of bonds, how can he expect to cancel debt hereafter, with the 
enormous expenditures which his own estimates propose, and with 
the curtailment of income which his own report asks? Is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Manning fails to comprehend any feature of his busi- 
ness except that of having a large sum of idle money lying in the 
vaults ? 








OBSERVATORY WORK. 


HE field of work in astronomy is so large and so varied that 

in order to perform original work of value it is necessary to 
subdivide and to specialize. In the different branches the instru- 
ments are different, the needed qualities of the observer vary, and 
the whole method of work is greatly diversified. The great fac- 
tor which determines the kind of work to be done is the special 
aptitude of the director of the observatory, and hence it changes 
with a change in administration. The appliances of an observa- 
tory have been greatly increased during the present century. The 
comparative poverty of astronomical knowledge in the time of 
the Herschels, made possible their brilliant discoveries with a 
simple observing telescope, rudely mounted and imperfectly cor- 








rected. They simply swept about through the heavens and de- 
scribed and counted what they saw. But in the easier parts of 
their line of work the stock of discoveries has become exhausted. 
It is true that every improvement in telescopic capability brings 
new stars and nebuisz into view, and these are legitimate objects 
of research. Yet the completeness of the early work is indicated 
by the fact that of the six thousand or more nebulz now known, 
the Herschels discovered five thousand of them. There is not 
much in the way of new bodies to be looked for which promises 
much. Comets are too unreliable, and require an immense amount 
of expenditure of time for a very little research ; and the asteroids 
are in such a state as to give a practical monopoly of their discov- 
ery into the hands of those who are familiar with the work. 

But what is denied the present generation of astronomers in 
the line of finding new objects is counterbaianced by what they 
may hope to secure by the use of new implements of research. 
The micrometer, the spectroscope, the photometer, the bolometer 
and the camera, give vast possibilities to the students of the hea- 
vens. The telescope is as useful as ever, but instead of being used 
simply to bring into better view distant objects, it is armed at its 
eye end with one of those instruments of measurement or investi- 
gation, and new knowledge of marvelous import is extracted from 
the long known heavenly bodies. But the work is tedious and 
exacting, and so by a process of natural selection the observatories 
have apportioned it among them. 

To illustrate this, the work of a few of the prominent obser- 
vatories of our country may be mentioned. At Harvard, by the 
aid of an ingenious photometer of his own invention, Prof. Picker- 
ing brings the images of all the stars, one by one, side by side 
with that of Polaris, and so measures their relative brightness. 
He thus has been enabled to publish the exact magnitudes of all 
stars down to the sixth magnitude inclusive. In a similar way 
he deduces the brightness of satellites and smaller planets. At 
Princeton, the work of Prof. Young has been given largely to 
spectroscopy,—to the analysis of the light given out by the sun 
and stars,—and many interesting results as to the composition and 
structure of these bodies have rewarded his labors. Prof. Lang- 
ley has made the Allegheny Observatory famous by his research- 
es on the dark part of the solar spectrum and the effect of the in- 
visible heat rays on the earth, and to further his labors has in- 
vented an instrument of extreme delicacy, the bolometer. The 
great telescope of the National Observatory at Washington has, 
under the care of Prof. Asaph Hall, been worked to determine the 
positions and orbits of the satellites of the planets. The Cincin- 
nati Observatory has become famous for its measures of double 
stars, and the Dearborn Observatory in Chicago, besides conspic- 
uous work in the same field, has recently made a careful study of 
the surface of Jupiter. At Albany, Prof. Peters has spent a life- 
time in making complete maps of parts of the heavens. 

These illustrations will suffice to show the kind of work our 
observatories are doing. It isall hard, exacting, laborious work. 
However brilliant the results, the practical difficulties sur- 
mounted, the multitudinous details, consisting often of merest 
drudgery, which have to be gone through with, would defeat any 
one but an intellect of the first order and an industry of the most 
persevering kind. Nights have to be spent in the temperature of 
the outer air, at routine work in reading scales and manipulating 
screws, and days at comparing observations and computing re- 
sults. The practical work of astronomy isthe most of it not at all 
inspiring, but the inspiring results are only achieved, as in all 
other occupations, as a result of much drudgery. One can imag- 
ine that the possessors of the first telescopes were all the time 
stumbling on new things of momentous and exhilarating impor- 
tance. Galileo saw for the first time the spots on the sun, the 
mountains of the moon, the phases of Venus, the moons of Jupi- 
ter, and the rings of Saturn, a collection of wonders which, com- 
ing one after the other, must have been bewildering. Sir William 
Herschel, gauging his star depths, came upon one interesting new 
object after another in rapid succession. But the modern astron- 
omer has no such inspiration. He goes out night af.er night and 
measures the distance between the components of double stars, 
and day after day he reduces the observations. In time he pub- 
lishes his results in a volume of figures and not much else. This 
is stowed away in the libraries of observations, and some day, per- 
haps centuries hence, it will become useful by comparing the re- 
sults now with results obtained then, to show the change in the 
interim. This is very important work, but it requires much the 
same qualities that insure success everywhere, patience and in- 
dustry. 

But there are many observatories which are not used for pur- 
poses of investigation but for purposes of instruction. Such are 
most of those connected with the colleges, or rather such they were 
originally. For the difficulties attendant upon instruction in prac- 
tical astronomy to any considerable number of students are so 
great, and the temptations to the professor to branch off into orig- 
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inal work are so strong, that many of them have departed from 
the purposes of their foundation. An institution purchases an equa- 
torial telescope, a transit instrument, and a clock, and turns in a 
class of a dozen men with an officer, to learn the methods of work 
in practical astronomy. But only one man at a time can use each 
instrument, and his use is apt to be confined to a very casual ob- 
servation of the moon, Jupiter, Saturn, and a few clusters and 
nebule, for he must in a few minutes give place to another that 
all may have equal chance. To gain any real knowledge the stu- 
dent should have several consecutive hours of work, for several 
nights each week. The ideal arrangement for an observatory for 
instruction would seem to be, not one mammoth equatorial and 
one large fixed transit instrument, but a half dozen small equator- 
ials, of three or four inches aperture, provided with micrometers, 
and as many portable transit instruments with electric connection 
with clocks and chromographs. With these a class could be put 
through drill work in determining time, adjusting and measuring 
which would be of the highest disciplinary as well as practical 
utility. 

The disciplinary value of this work is, perhaps, not sufficiently 
considered. Some of the operations require acuteness, accuracy, 
and promptness in the very highest degree. The powers of obser- 
vation, the quickness of eyesight, are developed in some instances 
at a strikingly rapid rate. The judgment is disciplined by the care 
necessary to form correct and prompt decisions. The habits of 
mind encouraged are opposed to all slovenliness, carelessness and 
shiftlessness. Take the familiar act of taking a transit of a star 
over the lines in the field of view of a transit instrument by the 
“eye and ear” method. The eye watches the star, the ear counts 
the clock-ticks, and the hand records the times simultaneously. 
Every faculty is on the alert, and a mental judgment involving a 
tenth of a second has to be formed while the eye watches, the ear 
counts and the hand records. The fact that a little practice en- 
ables one to do this with ease, indicates the pe peg effect of 
the exertion. After but a few weeks’ work with a telescope the 
observer’s eyesight is ystems improved. He sees fainter things, 
and has more skill in distinguishing realities from illusions. 

So in so far as our college observatories are bringing about 
this state of affairs, and there are many that are doing excellent 
work in this direction, they are most valuable additions to the edu- 
cational facilities of the institutions with which they are connected. 








TWO VOLUMES OF POEMS’. 


Gove lovers of poetry who have never realized the capabilities 

of the sonnet will readily become converts to that form of 
verse if they surrender themselves to the inspiring influence of 
Mrs. Dorr’s “‘ Afternoon Songs.” There are sixty-nine poems in 
the book, and of these only twenty-one are sonnets ; but the lat- 
ter are of so fine a quality as to entitle them to supremacy over 
their companions. 

If the silvery texture of a cobweb could become endowed with 
the durability of a pearl, then I would not be at a loss for an apt 
comparison, in praising Mrs. Dorr’s sonnets. They have a breadth 
of imagination, a nobility of thought, and a perfection of finish 
which the critic seldom finds so harmoniously blended. Their 
melody is unimpeded by a single jarring note, and they are ap- 
parently as spontaneous in conception as the lays of Longfellow’s 
poet, 

“ Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.” 


The entire absence of artificiality, and the conspicuous pres- 
ence of originality in them may be taken asa sure proofthat Mrs. 
Dorr was ordained by the Muses to write sonnets, as clearly as 
Tennyson was ordained to compose his “In Memoriam,” or Tom 
Moore to sing his “ Irish Melodies.” 

In one of the finest sonnets in her book, Mrs. Dorr personifies 
“ Silence ” thus: 


“O golden silence, bid our souls be still, 
And on the foolish fretting of our care 
Lay thy soft touch of healing unaware! 
Once, for a half-hour, even in heaven, the thrill 
Of the clear harpings ceased the air to fill 
With soft reverberations. Thou wert there, 
And the all shining seraphs owned thee fair,— 
A white, hushed presence on the heavenly hill.” 


These lines are full of a fine suggestiveness, especially the 
comparison of silence to “a white, haaked presence.” To certain 
moods of the imagination, the sonnet on “ Darkness ” is as refresh- 
ing as the pressure of a cool hand upon a heated brow. It is like 
a tender invocation : 
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“ Come, blessed Darkness, come, and bring thy balm 
For eyes grown weary of the garish day ! 
Came with thy soft, slow steps, thy garments gray, 
Thy veiling shadows, bearing in thy palm 
The poppy-seeds of slumber, deep and calm ! 
Come with thy patient stars, whose far-off ray 
Steals the hot fever of the soul away, 
Thy stillness, sweeter than a chanted psalm ! 
O blessed Darkness, Day indeed is fair, 
And light is dear when summer days are long, 
And one by one the harvesters go by ; 
But so is rest sweet and surcease from care, 
And folded palms, and hush of evensong, 
And all the unfathomed silence of the sky !” 


It seems to me there is some spiritual affinity,—hard to define 
—between this sonnet, and that of Milton’s ‘On His Blindness.” 

The series of sonnets entitled “The Place” and “ To-Mor- 
row ” have a striking originality, and the “sweetness and light,” 
not merely of culture, but unquestioning faith. I wish I had the 
space to devote to an analysis of them. 

“When Lesser Loves” has the pathos to awake a responsive 
sadness in the hearts who have passed through a similar bereave- 
ment; there is a solemn beauty connected with “ O Earth! art 
thou not weary of thy graves ;” and ‘‘ A Message ”’ is very perfect 
in art, and exalted in feeling. I copy the latter, and I would itali- 
cize, as favorite lines, the second to the seventh, inclusive, and 
the last four: 


“Tbid thee sing the song I would have sung,— 

The high, pure strain that since my soul was born, 

Clearer and sweeter than the bells of morn, 
Through all its chambers hath divinely rung. 

In thee let my whole being find a tongue; 

Pluck thou the rose where I have plucked the thorn, 

Nor leave the perfect flower to fade forlorn, 

Youth holds the world in fee,—and thou art young! 
O my glad singer of the tuneful voice, 

Where my wing falters be thou strong to soar, 
Striking the deep, clear notes beyond my reach, 
Beyond the plummet of a woman’s speech. 

Sing my songs for me, and from some far shore 
My happy soul shall hear thee and rejoice.” 


The longest poem in “Afternoon Songs” is entitled “ Walde- 
mar,” and is the story of a sculptor who searched in vain for “ the 
en ety clay,” only to find it at last on his own hearthstone. Mrs. 

orr has woven this tale into admirable verse. ‘“A Dream of 
Songs Unsung,” is faultily executed, but is original in conception, 
and contains some delightful lines. There are other charming po- 
ems among these “Afternoon Songs,” such as “ Questioning a 
Rose,” “ The Fallow Field,” “The Chamber of Silence,” ‘‘O Wind 
that Blows out of the West,’ ‘‘The Guest” and “ Foreshadow- 
ings.” ‘‘ From Exile” has a strong dramatic tendency, and ‘‘ The 
Parson’s Daughter” is a well-told story for young readers. Mrs, 
Dorr is too fond of such expressions as “dreams of Paradise,” 
“light of Paradise,” and “red roses burn,” but it is only reasona- 
ble to expect a poet to have some pet phrases. The majority of 
Mrs. Dorr’s poems are excellent, but I have commended her son- 
nets particularly, because they are undoubtedly her finest work, 
and worthy a permanent place in the world’s literature. 

Within clearly defined limits Mr. Howells may be considered 
a poet, although for many years he has found his true métier in 
prose. There is as much difference in intellectual altitude be- 
tween such a novel as ‘‘ The Undiscovered Country,” and the best 
of Mr. Howells’s poems, as there is between a wooded hill-top and 
the level land beneath it. The latter may possess some pictur- 
esque features, but is not their effect lessened by the neighboring 
slope? Mr. Howells’s prose has a refined thoughtfulness and ele- 
gance of diction which is sometimes lacking in his poetry. He 
has the aim of a poet, but the necessary inspiration and the atten- 
dant art are often denied tohim. Nevertheless, there are enough 
good verses in his volume to show that he can don “ the singing 
robes,’”’ with marked success. ‘“ Forlorn” is the most imaginative 
and pathetic of Mr. Howelils’s poems, and contains some beautiful 
passages. Here are the closing stanzas: 


“The roses, in theirslender vases burning, 
Were quenchéd long before; 

A dust was on the rhymes of love and yearning ; 
The shaw! was like a shroud upon the floor. 


Her music from the thrilling chords had perished ; 
The stillness was not moved 
With memor'es of cadences long cherished, 
The closes of the songs that she had loved. 
But not the less he felt her presence never 
Out of the room depart; 
Over the threshold, not the less, forever 
He felt her going on his broken heart.” 


The concluding line falls a little flatly upon the ear, and the 
symmetry of the poem is marred by the occasional running of one 
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line into another, and such an expression as “he was ’ware her 
looks beheld him.” 

These same defects are noticeable in some other verses in the 
volume. Mr. Howells is partial to hexameters, and handles them 
with facility. I agree with Edgar Poe that the hexameter is an 
awkward vehicle for English, poetry, but Mr. Howells can use it 
effectively, as certain parts of ®'The Pilot’s Story ” and “ Porden- 
one” clearly demonstrate. “‘ No Love Lost” is the longest of Mr. 
Howells’s hexameter poems ; but the story is too slight for the elab- 
orate framework. 

“ Pleasure-Pain”’ is a series of graceful little lyrics, strung to- 
ether on a musical thread. ‘‘In August” is one of the best of 
r. Howells’s out-door poems, and contains the following pretty 
fancy : 
“ All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June 
And whispered in its dream.” 


The motif of ‘The Mulberries” is higher than ‘In August,” 
and parts of it are genuinely sweet and pathetic. ‘‘ The Royal 
Portraits” is one of the most virile poems in the book. ‘“ The 
Faithful of Gonzaga” is an interesting ballad, but some of the 
verses are not weli-rounded. “ Bo-peep” is injured by inversions 
and abbreviated words, and cannot be regarded as a successful 
“ pastoral.” “Avery” is a very spirited poem, and graphically 
describes a scene that occurred at Niagara in 1853. 

The last poem in the book is entitled “‘ The Long Days,” and 
reminds me a little of some of Mrs. Piatt’s poems for children. It 
would have been better if this alliterative line had been revised : 


“The long days bring not back the long-lost hours,” 


The following lines from a “ Prelude (to an Early Book of 
Verse) ” have an exquisite grace and modesty : 


“In March the earliest bluebird came, 
And caroled from the orchard-tree, 
His little tremulous songs to me, 

And called upon the Summer’s name. 


And made old summers in my heart 
All sweet with flower and sun again ; 
So that, I said, ‘O, not in vain ' 
Shall be thy lay of little art,’ 


‘Though never Summer sun may glow, 
Nor Summer flower for thee may bloom ; 
Though Winter turn in sudden gloom, 
And drowse the stirring Spring with snow ;’ 


And learned to trust, if I should call 

Upon the sacred name of Song, 

Taough chill through March I languish long, 
And never feel the May at all. 


Yet may I touch, in some who hear, 
The hearts wherein old songs asleep 
Wait but the feeblest touch to leap 
In music sweet as Summer air!” 
WILLIAM H. HAyne. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


haan ancestry of General Grant, it seems to be assumed in some 
quarters, is traced back to New England. This is wide of 


the truth. He was three parts Pennsylvania to one Yankee. His | 


aternal grandfather, Captain Noah Grant, who served in the 
evolutionary army, was a Connecticut man, but his grandmoth- 


er, the (second) wife of Noah, was a woman from Western Penn- | 
sylvania, “‘a Miss Kelly,” the recently issued volume of “ Per- | 
On the side of Jesse Grant, therefore, the 


sonal Memoirs’’ says. 
blood of Ulysses was half and half. But on the mother’s side it 
was entirely Pennsylvanian. Jesse Grant’s wife, Hannah Simp- 
son, born in Montgomery county, (like General Hancock and Gen- 
eral Hartranft), was of Pennsylvania blood by both her parents, 
the father, John Simpson, of Montgomery, having ciel Rebec- 
ca Wier, who was a native of the adjoining county of Bucks. 
grandparents of the General may therefore be thus presented. 
Paternal. Maternal. 
Noau GRANT, of Connecticut. JOHN Stmpson, of Pennsylvania. 
Miss KELLY, of Pennsylvania. REBECCA WIER, of Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


IMPARTIAL observers at Washington say that less is to be 
expected of this Congress than of any of its immediate pre- 


decessors. Not only is the new and untrained material much in 


excess of its usual 


roportion, but there are members on both 
sides of a lower grade and less governed by principle. 


Whatever 


good comes out of this session may be set down as net gain; and 
all the evil it omits to do is to be reckoned among the mercies of 





The | 


the year. The “grand up-rising against the Republican party ” 
last fall, has helped to the choice of worse men in both parties. 
Just because the ex-Republicans risked everything to defeat Mr. 
Blaine, they gave the worst elements of the party the chance of 
rising to the top. 

* 


* * 


AMONG the first measures of the session was to give Mrs. 
Grant $5000 a year for life, and the use of the franking privilege. 
This will command unanimous assent from all patriotic Ameri- 
cans, whether they be Northern or Southern. But we venture to 
suggest that an amendment would have made it still more accept- 
able to Gen. Grant’s old comrades. That would have been to give 
half as much each to the widows of Generals Meade and Thomas. 
While the widows of the meanest private can draw a pension from 
the government, the nation has not given one dollar to the wid- 
ows of these brave generals, Both died without leaving any con- 
siderable provision for their families; the people of Philadelphia 
have made some provision for Mrs. Meade, but this has not re- 
leased the nation from its debt to the family of the victor at 
Gettysburg. In the case of Mrs. Thomas, so far as we know, 
nothing whatever has been done by anyone. It would have been 
a graceful thing for Congress to have coupled the three names 
in the one bill, and certainly their association would not have 
diminished its chances of passing. Nor is it too late to do justice 
to the two families that have been overlooked. 








THE CHRIST HEART. 


HILE glory-loving Jewry sought a king, 
A little child lay cradled in a manger ; 

Came holy merriment and joy to bring,— 

Born to redeem his brother man from danger. 
The child, the man, no peace, no respite knew, 

In every hunian grief he bore a part; 
| Yet lived, ’mid care and strife 
And weariment of life, 
In the pure freshness of his childhood’s heart. 





Then let thy heart, to his quick answering,— 
Tho’ harbinger of woe thy peace endanger— 
Take heart of love, Immanuel’s message bring 
To wandering, to weary, and to stranger. 
Then, tho’ thy life and station lowly be, 
Give gladness, banish sadness, joy impart; 
Yet still, ’mid care and strife 
And agony of life, 
Keep fresh and pure the childhood of thy heart. 
P. B. PEABODY. 


FORT WASHINGTON. 


| N western crest of long, fair, sloping hill, 

Whose crowning trees glow with the sunset gold, 
Rise the rude earthworks built in days of old. 

No bayonets gleam, no cannon makes earth thrill, 

No patriot chief, no ranks in martial drill ;— 
The hands that builded, long have turned to mould, 
Rich farms and quiet homes can I behold, 

And plenty’s peace the valley fair doth fill. 





| 
| Faribault, Minn. 
| 


Yet, as the sun sinks low, I dream I see 
The ramparts by the patriot hosts still trod, 
The cottage lights are camp-fires, and to me 
The valley mists their smoke, and every clod 
Tells me of unshod feet that would be free, 
And for that right appealed unto their God. 


October, 1885. SAMUEL WILLIAMS CooPER. 


THE PEACE OF UTRECHT; a Historical Review of the Great 
Treaty of 1713-14, and of the Principal Events in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. By James W. Gerard. Pp. xv 
and 420. 8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

M® GERARD is quite right in his view that the War of the 
| J! Spanish Succession, and the great treaty which terminated 
it, admit of a more elaborate treatment than it has received at 
| the hands of English historians like Lord Mahon. Whether the 
| popular appetite will be equal to such a treatment in detail as 
| he has given may be open to question. Perhaps he would have 


stimulated that appetite more if he had given his book a title 
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derived from the first rather than che second half of its contents. 
The offer of four hundred pages about a treaty may deter many 
readers from the undertaking its perusal. But the book is better 
in this respeet than its title. 

There are two points of view from which Mr. Gerard’s work 
may be julged. The first is that of philosophic history, and in 
this view the book is disappointing. Mr. Gerard philosophizes 
plentifully enough, but we fear to little purpose. His chapter on 
the French Protestants opens with several pages of reflections, 
which do little more than convey to us Mr. Gerard’s astonishment 
that people should ill treat each other because they cannot agree 
on religious subjects, and his disgust with sundry typical per- 
secutors, most of whom have nothing to do with his story. His 
astonishment seem3 to be all the greater, because he A not 
seein to possess any sympathy with any of the persecating or 
persecuted parties. The reader has received no more insight into 
the philosophy of the matter than if all these pages had been 
omitted. In the course of the chapter the Edict of Nantes is 
referred to constantly. But no exact idea of its exceptional 
character, or of what might be said for or against such a peculiar 
arrangement, is conveyed to the reader. Its repeal is treated, as 
in the most sectarian of Protestant histories, as though that of 
itself were an act of pcerts or necessarily led to the acts of 
persecution which followed it. Ail thisis extremely unsatisfactory. 

The other point of view is that of the accumulation of details 
by an exhaustive use of the sources of history. In this respect 
Mr. Gerard seems to us to have done better. He has followed the 
course of the negotiations which led to the treaty with much 
patience, and we have seen no more painstaking picture of the 
posture of affairs in the courts concerned. Here lies the useful- 
ness of the book. It does not lay any claim to new discoveries in 
research, or to fresh combinations which put old facts in a new 
light. It does tell more amply a very important part of European 
history, and one whose consequences are felt to our own times, 
Out of the Peace of Utrecht arises the right of the little princess, 
who has just been recognized as Queen of Spain provisionally, 
with the possibility of being set aside by a brother still unborn. 
By that Treaty the two peninsulas—Italy and Spain—were sun- 
dered after centuries of association, and the foundation laid for 
the independence of Italy. And the misfortunes which preceded 
the Treaty helped to awaken Spain herself out of lethargy, and 
to fit her for that united resistance to the imperial policy of 
Napoleon, in which she led all Europe. 

The book is finely printed and handsomely bound, and furn- 
ished with a map of the frontier between France and the Low 
Countries. 





Our SILVER COINAGE AND ITS RELATION TO DEBTS AND THE 
WoRLD-WIDE DEPRESSION OF Prices. By John A. Grier. Pp. 
108. Philadelphia: (633 North Fortieth street.) Published by 
the Author. 

The author of this little pamphlet was formerly connected 
with the United States Mint. He may be said to take up the Sil- 
ver question from a Mint point of view. He gives his readers a 
good deal of information with regard to the laws which control 
our own coinage and that of other nations; and he administers an 
effectual quietus to some of the gross misstatements of facts which 
have been put forth by the opponents of silver,—as for instance 
that we are coining silver dollars of less weight or fineness than in 
the earliest decades of the Republic. So long as he is on the 
ground of fact and history he walks with a firm step. But even 
here his work suffers from want of arrangement. It reads as 
though it were made up of the overflow of an indignant mind at 
intervals, and had not been planned at the start. It is true that 
each section has a title which exactly describes its contents, and 
that the index enables the reader to find what Mr. Grier has to say 
on any topic he has included in his discussion. But there is not 
the evidence of entire or approximate completeness which system 
gives, and there is unavoidably much repetition. 

As to the theory of the question, we do not think Mr. Grier 
has fairly faced its difficulties. He contends that because our dol- 
lars contain as much silver as ever, and as the law makes them 
legal money, there is no wrong done to the public or private cred- 
itor by paying silver, while a removal of the metal from our coin- 
age must reduce it far below the needs of the country. We may 
admit that there can be no legal objection to paying the debt in 
e ghty-cent dollars; but the nation cannot afford to be “law- 
honest” with its creditors. And while we admit that the bulk and 
weight of our silver dollar has not been altered, the evidence as 
to the serious decline of its value is too great to admit of question, 
Mr. Grier seems to think that nothing more than an appreciation 
of gold is proved by the alteration in their values. He quotes a 
preposterous statement of Stanley Jevons’s to the effect that gold 
rose 145 per cent. in value between 1809 and 1849. But when the 
supply of an article increases, and the demand for it diminishes at 





the same time, there is little reason to doubt that its value has fallen, 
The mines of the world are producing an increased and increasing 
quantity of silver bullion, while no less than seven European na- 
tions have formally or substantially discarded its use as legal ten- 
der money. Mr. Grier himself very properly insists on the effect 
of the law in monetizing or demonetizing silver, in replying to the 
argument that the law cannot affedét or determine values. But he 
does not give due weight to the same consideration in the matter 
of the laws made against silver in Europe. In the face of such 
laws, and of the rapid increase in the output of silver, we find it 
impossible to believe that gold only has altered in value in the last 
fifteen years. 

We admit that the position of the monometallist has as many 
and as great difficulties as has that of an uncompromising silver 
man like Mr. Grier. We freely surrender the theorist of that 
school to his logic, and we recognize the force of several of his 
answers in reply to current arguments from that side. It seems 
to us that each side to the controversy is much stronger in attack 
than in defence. 

Mr. Grier deprecates the postponement of further silver coin- 
age until international agreement shall have established the ratio 
of value for the two metals: He sees no necessity for that; he 
attributes the great depression of business abroad to the demoneti- 
zation of silver, which has forced all values down by diminishing 
the medium of exchange. But America, without expelling silver 
from its currency, and while adding it to her coinage nearly as 
rapidly as she has mined it, has suffered from a depression of busi- 
ness nearly if not quite as great as that in Europe. 





THE BLOOD-COVENANT; A PRIMITIVE RITE AND ITs BEARINGS 
ON ScRIPTURE. By H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., author of “ Ka- 
desh-Barnea.” Pp. viii and 350,12mo. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Trumbull has in preparation a work on the Play of Friend- 
ship in the World’s Forces, and in his labors on it he was brought 
to notice the very wide diffusion of a blood-rite by which friend- 
ship is supposed to be sealed. This rite seems to run through all 
faiths from the highest to the lowest. It blends with the terrible 
rites of Syrian idolatry; it seems to be taken for granted in the 
language and the ideas of the pure faith of the Psalmists and the 
Prophets. It is as universal as sacrifice ; it is indeed inseparably 
blended with all the bloody forms of sacrifices. It meets us in 
the old records which our Egyptologists are painfully decipher- 
ing; we read of it in the latest records of African travel. Mr. 
Stanley’s “ Dark Continent” is full of it. It is associated with the 
terrible superstitions of witchcraft; it is blended with the ideas 
of spiritual dependence with which the Christendom looks to a 
Saviour whose blood was shed for the redemption of the world. 
It seems to find an echo in the language used from the first with 
reference to the Christian Eucharist. 

The essential idea in all cases seems to be the establishment 
of a close and yet artificial kinship of brotherhood by the exchange 
of the vital fluid. Thus men enter into covenant with each other 
and with God—or with Satan—by blood-shedding, the animal vic- 
tim in the ordinary sacrifice being the substitute for a human sac- 
rifice, as Abraham offered the “ ram caught in a thicket” in place 
of his son Isaac. The deeper moral idea is that of self-surrender, 
which underlies all deeply planted relations between man and 
man, and still more between man and God. As the Hebrew 
Scriptures say, “ the blood is the life,” and its shedding stands for 
the surrender of the life. And the aim of the sacrifice is to estab- 
lish between man and God a truer association than has heretofore 
existed between them. As Augustine says (De Civitate Dei, x., 6), 
‘* A true sacrifice is whatever work is done with the view of estab- 
lishing a holy fellowship between us and God.” Another idea of 
sacrifice is that the offerer derives from the victim the strength 
and oiher useful qualities which distinguished it in life. So the 
old Norsemen ate the hearts of the heroes they overthrew in order 
that they might acquire their courage in addition to their own. 
And so in every land there has been an association of sacrificing 
with feasting ; and a feast is associated with the highest mystery 
of Christianity. The belief that the mystery of food-assimilation 
had an equivalent in the transmission of spiritual energy from the 
higher to the lower orders of spiritual life, is world-wide, and has 
been elaborated by Baader in some of his essays on the Eucharist. 

Dr. Trumbull’s book has caused some trepidation among the 
watchmen of the orthodox Zion.’ It will do good service if it force 
them to study with more care and less prepossession the signifi- 
cance of those Biblical expressions whose universal affinities he 
has brought under discussion. The notion that in the Bible 
“blood” is the een for suffering, is one which has been read 
into it since the Koman Law became the Church’s guide in dog- 
matic and exegetic interpretation. Whatever brings the Bible in- 
to visible relation to the hopes and aspirations which give false 
religions their vitality, will make Christianity more credible. 
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Lyrics AND OTHER PormMs, By Richard Watson Gilder. New 

York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Gilder has made himself an acknowiedged place among 
American poets. He is in the main a song-writer, not from any 
want of power of sustained flight, as various strikingly strong 
and original poems in this volume testify, but through natural 
bent and inclination. This collection is therefore aptly named, 
and if opinion shall crystallize, as we think it will,into the judg- 
ment that the Lyrics are the most valuable things in the book,: 
the poet will have no cause for dissatisfaction. Song is one of the 
commonest of things, but good song is one of the rarest. Mr. Gil- 
der has the peculiar nameless faculty of entering into the quiet 
emotional phases of nature and of harmonizing them with human 
experience. He ae’ a very tender and potent fancy, as wit- 
ness these sweet lines, called ‘‘ Morning and Night.” 


“The mountain that the morn doth kiss 
Gilad greets its shining neighbor : 

Lord! heed the homage of our bliss, 
The increase of our labor. 


“Now the long shadows eastward creep, 
The golden sun is setting’; 

Take, Lord! the worship of our sleep— 
The praise of our forgetting.” 


The poems are issued by Messrs. Scribner in most dainty and 


attractive shape, with cunning little head and tail pieces, and are 
beautifully printed. 





ENCHIRIDION OF CRITICISM. The Best Criticisms on the Best 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by William 
Shepard. Pp. 278. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Several years ago Mr. W. Clark Russell, who was not yet 
known as a writer of sea-stories, compiled ‘“‘ The Book of Authors,” 
a collection of criticisms and descriptions on English writers from 
Chaucer to Ruskin. Mr. W. Shepard, perhaps quite inde- 

ndently, has done the same thing, with more care, for the 
english and American writers of our own century whom he thinks 
the best. He has confined his selection within the limits of the 
belles-letires: under the letter M, for instanve, we find neither 

Martineau, Maurice nor Mill, and while. bya notable inconsistency 

Dr. Chalmers, Robert Hall and Cardinal Newman are admitted 

to the list, Edward Irving is excluded. Mr. Shepard gives us 

choice criticisms on twenty-four English and seven American 
poets—omitting Coventry Patmore,—eighteen English and four 

American novelists—omitting Black, Blackmore, and Mrs. Oli- 

phant—seven English historians and no Americans, seven English 

and two American essayists or poets, and the three theologians 
we have named. Of these seventy-two writers at least eight 
might be classed under more than one of these designations. 

The selections seem to be made generally with much judg- 
ment, but we think Mr. Shepard draws too freely on Mr. McCar- 
thy’s “ History of our owa Times.” Mr. McCarthy is not the most 
penetrating of critics, although he does depict broadly and effec- 
tively the literature of the Victorian age, and his work is more 
accessible to American readers than are other sources,—e. g., Wal- 
ter Bagehot, Sara Coleridge, Peter Bayne,—which might have 
been drawn upon. In some cases, as in the criticism of Charles 
Kingsley, what Mr. McCarthy has to say is both inadequate and 
misleading. 

Mr. Russell followed the better rule, we think, in giving the 
worst as well as the best criticism on great writers. These were 
indirectly as instructive to the student as the best adjusted praises. 
At the same time, the reader was warned of the fallibility of crit- 
ics and of the chances that really good work might fall short of 
its due meed of praise at the hands of contemporaries. 

But after all allowances have been made, we have in this 
dainty little book a kind of history of English literature which 
cannot but help the reader to appreciate the best writers of the 
most fertile age of English literature. 





A SHORTER CoURSE IN RHETORIC. By C. W. Bardeen. 

York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1885. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY FROM THE WORKS 
oF A. M. LEGENDRE. By Charles Davies, LL. D. Edited by 

J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 

Barnes & Co. 

Those who in their college days were familiar with Dr. Hugh 
Blair’s ‘‘ Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres,” or who stud- 
ied Archbishop Whately’s “ Elements of Rhetoric,’ are aston- 
ished to see the shape which that subject takes in the text-books 
of the present day. Treatises on rhetoric are certainly no longer 
rhetorical ; they are scientific and practical, and the domain of the 
science is extended to include everything that pertains to English 
speech and writing. Grammar, punctuation, letter-writing, are 


New 





treated at great length ; sentence-making, “ getting up” subjects, 
and other matters of practice receive much attention. Rhetoric is 
no longer a feast of the gods, it is the drudgery of school boys. 
Bardeen’s ‘‘ Shorter Course” is a fair specimen of such a school 
book of these later days; full of rules, with wise saws and modern 
instances to support and exemplify them. Its matter needs to be 
well chewed before it can be digested, and the practice will devel- 
op the jaws of the scholars. 

And here is our old friend, Davies’s Legendre, whom we once 
knew from cover to cover. At his mouth we received the law of 
mathematics, believing it to be as immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Greatly astonished were we at the attempts 
of Chauvenet, Wentworth and others to set him aside and thrust 
him into the background. But his surpassing merits would not 
allow him to remain there, and with the aid of Prof. Van Amringe 
the veteran comes forth in handsome dress and bids his disciples 
in the rising generation demonstrate his infallible propositions. 
May success attend him in his new career ! 





TEXT-Book oF NuRSING. By ClaraS. Weeks. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

COMMON-SENSE IN THE NuRSERY. By Marion Harland. New 

York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. ’ 

These are two works that will naturally attract considerable 
attention from professionals and intelligent laymen. Miss Weeks 
is the Superintendent of the Training Scliool for Nurses at Pater- 
son, N. J.,and a woman of authority and substantial acquire- 
ments. The importance of the subject she has here treated with 
satisfying fuiness cannot easily be overestimated. The nurse is 
a hardly less important character in the sick room than the doc- 
tor, and chet is of vastly more consequence. The value of trained 
nursing is yearly becoming more evident, and the schools estab- 
lished for this purpose are among the clearest gains of modern 
times. It has been Miss Weeks’ aim to give a summary of all the 
best results that have been attained in these schools and in the 
leading hospitals of Europe and America. Among the matters 
fully treated are the arrangement and discipline of the sick room, 
beds and bedmaking; ventilation; observation of symptoms; 
baths ; disinfectants ; action in emergencies, etc. Miss Weeks has 
a perfect hold of her subject, and she writes plainly and to the 

oint. 

‘ Marion Harland takes a lower flight in her ‘Common Sense 
in the Nursery,” but her book is calculated to be a help to moth- 
ers and others in charge of young children. The nursery in this 
instance is not exclusively a hospital, for Baby has to be “ treated” 
whether sick or well. Miss Harland talks in a familiar manner 
with mothers about Baby’s bath, nap and nurse; about how to 
feed and when to feed; about artificial food; about Babies that 
must go to the country and babies that should stay intown. The 
book is for the most part made up from articles prepared for that 
admirable periodical, Babyhood, and the matter it contains has 
been approved by competent medical authority. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


} ESSRS. Robt. Clarke & Co., (Cincinnati), have realized that suf- 

ficient interest is shown in Mr. Appleton Morgan’s ingenious 
speculation on the authorship of the Shakespearian plays called 
by him, “‘ The Shakespearian Myth,” to warrant a new edition. 
We are not surprised at this result, for our early impression of 
Mr. Morgan’s book was that it was a particularly agreeable work, 
that could be read a second and a third time with increasing in- 
terest. It makes little difference in the enjoyment of this curious 
study whether one agrees with the anti-Shakespearian or not; the 
interests are so great, the problem so subtle, “ the case against 
William Shakespeare ” as Mr. Morgan puts it, has so odd a flavor, 
that we do not see how any one with a taste for good reading can 
afford to overlook this work. The new edition has a specially 
prepared introduction, as wellas an Index which gives it material 
help. 


“The Suburban Cottage, its Design and Construction,” by 
William B. Tuthill, (New York, William T. Comstock), is a little 
work that may be consulted with advantage by persons contem- 
plating building in the country, or in the suburbs of cities. It 
contains valuable hints on the planning of houses, on masonry, 
brickwork, framing, plastering, plumbing and general details. 
Mr. Tuthill is an architect, and the author of practical lessons in 
architectural drawing. The book, which is made up principally 
from articles published in Building, contains over fifty illustra- 
tions, most of them outlines, but with some sectional drawings 
and a few full designs. 


“The Dawning” is a novel published anonymously, (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard), and is clearly one of those pieces of amateur work 
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which the authors see through the press on their own en 
ity, and for the pleasure of seeing themselves in print. It is not 
supposable that publishers should take the risks of such books, 
We have never had the disposition to be harsh with this kind of 
misdirected effort ; the spectacle is too sad a one for that. But 
might not publishers do something to help an admitted evil in the 
undue flooding of the book market, and something to spare the 
pangs of crushed ambition, by refusing to print manuscript to 
which their judgment is averse, even with a guarantee? ‘There 
are, we believe, a few publishers who will not put their names to 
anything that is not literature, even for money,—but they are ve- 
ry few. 








ART. 
THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 


rF\HERE are too many exhibitions:—there are not enough good 
pictures produced to go around, and there can hardly be 
any need of showing so many poor ones. Nearly 700 pictures are 
shown at the New York Academy, and there were about as many 
at the Philadelphia exhibition which was open at the same time, 
and over 400 were at the galleries of the American Association. 
Who is there to paint so many, and what becomes of them all? 

One thing is certain, and that is that very few of them are 
sold,—at the exhibitions at least,—and any one who tries to keep 
track of those which are sold and of those which are not, is very 
apt to become impressed with an appalling sense of the magni- 
tude of the luxury which Art must be,—to the Artist. He is very 
apt, too, to ask himself whether some better way to advance the 
interest of Art and artists might not be devised than this one of 
holding periodical exhibitions, which are soon over, but which 
have to be held in buildings which cost a good deal to build and 
to maintain, and which are virtually idle nine tenths of the time. 

This reflection does not apply of course to the exhibitions of 
clubs and other associations, whose rooms are always open any- 
way, and the thought is sometimes suggested, Why should not 
this whole business of the periodical exhibitions be left to them, 
until at least the occasion becomes one of real public interest, as 
it is in Europe, and as it certainly is not with us. Would not the 
energies of our own Academy be more profitably directed if em- 
ployed in making the permanent exhibition more attractive and 
in exhibiting meritorious works whenever they offered, thus help- 
ing to sustain the popular interest instead of trying to stimulate 
it into unwonted activity once a year, and leaving it to languish 
the rest of the time? : 

To how much greater advantage an important picture or 
group of pictures would appear if it, or they, instead of being 
mingled with a host of less interesting works, were exhibited by 
themselves, forming the special attraction on which the interest of 
an occasion depended. And is it not at least a fair question 
whether in the long run more service would be rendered to art; 
more done to educate the popular tastes and to encourage meri- 
torious performance if such a course were adopted? 

If one sometimes thinks of this in Philadelphia, where the 
permanent collection is so good already, much more is it the case 
when he visits the New York Academy, where, except on these 
few occasions, nothing at all is to be seen, while, when the occa- 
sions do occur, the attractions have to be shared with half a dozen 
competitors. 

‘The exhibition in New York is irregular to the extent of not 
being the one annual show whose success marks the consumma- 
tion of the efforts of the institution, but it is regular enough so far 
as being a well-established and time-honored affair, and there is 
no reason why it should not attract just as good a display of pic- 
tures as the Spring Exhibition, if the artists had them to send. 

The display is by no means bad, as it is. Mr. Winslow 
Homer’s “Tne Herring Net” would do honor to any collection, 
and Mr. Hovenden in his “The Quiet Hour,” Mr. Edgar M. 
Ward in his “The Locksmith,” Mr. Gilbert Gaul in his “A Gren- 
ville Conspiracy,” and Mr. Wilson de Meza in his “Portrait of 
the Countess d’U.,” are represented by works of which nobody 
need be ashamed. Mr. Jas. B. Sword’s “A Mystery of the Sea,” 
an admirable rendering of a foggy effect on the New England 
coast, is a noticeable success, and so is Mr. George C. Lambdin’s 
“Youth,” a very tender piece of decorative painting. Mr. Henry 
R. Poore makes a first rate impression with his “At Twilight,” 
a glimpse of French farm life that Millet might have painted, and 
so does Mr. Peter Moran with his “ Fall Plowing.” Miss Mar- 
garet W. Lesley sends two or three very good works, which can- 
not fail to add materially to the growing reputation of the talented 
artist. Her ‘“‘ Blanket Menders” and her ‘* At Work” are both of 
them good, earnest works. L. W. M. 





ART NOTES. 


A PARIS letter says that the late A. T. Stewart, at the time of 

his death, was in negotiation with M. Baudry for the pur- 
chase of his entire collection of paintings, which were to be added 
to the other gems of the Stewart gallery. 


A collection of water-colors by Winslow Homer—views in 


.Nassau, N. P., the Bahama Islands, and Santiago de Cuba—is now 


on exhibition in New York. Mr. Will H. Low’s original drawings 
for Keats’s “ Lamia,” published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., are also 
on view in New York this week. 

At the recent exhibition in Antwerp one of the noted pictures, 
honored with a first class medal, wasa large canvas, fifteen feet by 
ten feet, painted by the Russian artist Constantine Makovsky, 
who is regarded in European art circles as the successor of Hans 
Makart. The subject of this work is Russian, as indicated by the 
title, “* The Wedding Feast ofa Boyar in the Seventeenth Century,” 
and it is described as exceedingly magnificent in rich, luxurious 
color, and very vigorous in the drawing of the multitude of figures. 
This work is now also on exhibition in New York, having been 
purchased from the exhibition by a connoisseur of that city. 

The Empress of Austria received on her wedding day, in 1854, 
a present in the form of an album containing oil and water-color 
paintings, many of them by the foremost living artists. Recently 
aman named Drkowsky, one of the Imperial body-guard, com- 
mitted suicide, and it was subsequently ascertained that he had 
at intervals stolen twenty-four of these pictures and sold them as 
having been given to him in commission by officers who wished to 
have the matter kept secret. Many of these pictures had been sold 
again by the dealers, some to foreign countries; but the police, 
aided by the newspapers, succeeded in recovering all of them but 
one. ' 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

HE trustees of Johns Hopkins University are now engaged in 
erecting a new workshop and experimental laboratory for 
the department of physics, which, when finished, will be one of 
the most complete institutions of the kind in existence. It is to 
be a handsome four-story building, of brick, trimmed with sand- 
stone, and will be 70x 115 feet. ‘The engines and other pieces of 
very heavy machinery will be in the basement, and the building 
will be capped by an observatory, which will, however, be rather 
too much subject to earth-vibrations from vehicles passing in the 
adjacent streets for the most accurate astronomical observations. 
Oue of the machines which has been lately added to the outfit of 
this department is the exquisitely delicate measuring machine 
known as the Rogers-Bond comparator, one of the only two ever 
constructed, the other one being now in use by the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, of Hartford, Conn., as a testing machine for 
their gauges and other instruments of accuracy. Professor Row- 
land, one of the faculty of instruction in this department, has now 
almost ready for publication his mammoth photographic map of 
the spectrum, on which he has been at work for three years past. 
The completed map, which will be in seven sections, will be 3x7 
feet, which will allow of far more minute representation than in 
any heretofore published. It will be a contribution to optical 

science whose value it will be hard to overrate. 

The Suez canal, which has heretofore permitted the passage 
of ships only in the daytime, will, after the 1st of January next, 
allow war ships and mail steamers carrying electric lights suffi- 
cient for navigating that portion of the canal between Port Said 
and the fifty-fourth kilometre to pass through the canal at night. 
This class of vessels comprises about 25 per cent. of the traffic of 
the canal, and a very great increase in the capacity of this water- 
way will be thus etiected. Each vessel so permitted to pass must 
carry a light sufficient to light up the canal for 1,200 yards ahead. 
It is believed that in a short time all classes of vessels will be 
permitted to pass through at night. 

A Brazilian journal of Nov. 3 reports that Dr. Freire, of Rio 
Janeiro, has inoculated more than three hundred persons with a 
liquid culture of the yellow fever microbe. Such inoculations are 
performed with five or six punctures in one arm, and in a few 
hours afterwards the patient complains of headache and backache, 
with a slight rise of temperature. Nausea and vomiting occur in 
rare cases. These symptoms sometimes last between two and 
three days, but they are never serious. The inoculations we 
practised on individuals who are in the centre of the infected 
locality. None of them died, and only very few presented mild 
forms of yellow fever. 

The Smithsonian Institution has issued a price-list of its pub- 
lications, which are no longer distributed gratuitously to in- 
dividuals, as formerly ; and no wonder, when they already exceed 


| six hundred. The prices which have been affixed are high as 
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compared to government publications in general, though an or- 
dinary publisher would look on them as rather low. Considering 
the object of the institution, one is inclined to wish the prices had 
been made somewhat lower; and to attach any price at all to 
some of them, such as circulars, seems not worth the pains. 
Nearly a third of the publications are out of print, and therefore 
not embraced in the list. 


The underground telegraph line connecting Paris and Mar- 
seilles is now completed. Intruments are being put into offices 
at the cities named and in Lyons, and the line is to be at once 
‘thrown open to the public. This line renders the company in- 
dependent of the weather, and, it is believed, will demonstrate 
the feasibility of underground lines. So confident are the pro- 
jectors that a movement is now on foot to extend the line to 

oulon and Nice. The overhead lines are to be retained and 
used as auxiliary. 

At a recent lecture on the electric telegraph, delivered to the 
members of the Birkbeck institute, in London, by William Lant 
Caryenter, the following figures were given on the authority of 
the British General Post-Office, to indicate the increase of the use of 
the telegraph since the adoption of the “ twelve wofds for sixpence”’ 
(address included) rate: The total present mileage is 156,000 
miles, and the number of instruments employed is 17,100, of 
which 26,000 miles and 900 instruments are due to the increase, 
In the week ending Nov. 14, 1885, 895,781 messages were sent, 
showing an increase of 40.3 per cent over the corresponding week 
of 1884. In London, however, the increase is 60 per cent; and in 
that city alone the “registered addresses” have increased from 
2,000 to 9,000. The average price of messages is 8d., as compared 
with 13d. under the old tariff!’ When the lines were purchased by 
the government in 1870, the average number of messages weekly 
was only 126,000, and the press messages, then barely 5,000 words 
per day, now exceed 1,000,000. 

Four children bitten in Newark, N. J., about the beginning 
of December, by a dog papaceet to be mad, have been sent to Par- 
is, to be inoculated with hydrophobia virus, under the system of 
M. Pasteur. They reached that city on the 2lst, and were im- 
mediately operated on. The success of the operation so far ap- 
pears to be complete, the children being in excellent health and 
spirits, but the question remains, of course, whether they would 
have experienced hydrophobia without it. Meanwhile there is a 


prodigious excitement in Newark over the supposed tendencies of 


dogs to rabies, and many have been killed, off-hand. The busi- 
ness of Pasteur, also, is becoming very large in this direction, pa- 
tients coming to him from all parts of Europe. 


In New York, on the 20th, the death occurred, after an illness 
of only about two days, of Prof. John C. Draper, M. D., LL. D., 
well known by his authorship in medical science, and the son of 
Prof. John W. Draper, who died in 1882, and who is remembered 
for his works, *‘ History of the American Civil War,” “ History of 
the Conflict between Religion and Science,” etc. Prof. Draper 
the younger was in his fifty-first year, having been born in Vir- 
ginia, March 31, 1835. His latest,—and, indeed, his last,—work 
was published during this year by Lea Brothers & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, and is an advanced text-book of “‘ Medical Physics,” pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

AMUEL Longfellow’s biography of his brother will appear about the be- 
ginning of February ; it is expected to prove one of the notable books 
of the year.——Maemillan & Co. willissue a London edition of Parkman’s 
historical works, and also Mrs. Agassiz’s life of her husband. Mr. Clark 
Russell has been rendered almost helpless by chronic rheumatism.—The 
late Ella M. Baker, author of the story of “Soldier and Servant,” left a col- 
lection of poems which Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. will publish under the title 
of “ Clover Leaves.” -——Mr. Walter Besant’s new novel * Children of Gibeon,” 

will appear in Longman’s ; Modern Society is the theme. 

In an article on “ Christmas Business” the Publishers’ Weekly says :—“We 
wish to impress upon the retail trade the importance of taking every possible 
means to meet the often false assertion of the bazaar trade, which seeks by 
persistent and effective advertising to give to the publie the impression 
that booksellers buy cheap and selldear. For this purpose the bazaars ought 
to be met in their favorite exploiting ground, the advertising columns of the 
local press. The public should understand that not only is there a great deal 
of essential untruth in these advertisements, but that they get at the book 
storesadvantages which they cannot get at the bazaars. In the one case they 
are allured chiefly with the immediate publications of the day, whereas the 
solid standard literature which goes to make up the foundation of home 
libraries is wauting. In this and in many other ways the real diiference 
between the bookstore and the bazaar can be advantageously pointed out, 
and our word of advice at the season is that no means should be left untried 
to preserve the supremacy of the bookstore asa book-selling institution over 
the side-show of the bazaar counter.” 

Miss Mary A. Roe, a sister of Mr. E. P. Roe, has in the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. a novel of mining life in Peunsylvania.——‘‘ Under the Apple 
Boughs,” is the title of anew book by Joel Benton, soon to be published. 














——In the spring will be published some fragments of plays by Goethe, to- 
gether with an unfinished tragedy called ‘‘ Belshazzar,” and a poem to his 
mother.— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are to issue a London edition of Miss 
Amy Fay’s “ Music Study in Germany,” which made a considerable impres- 
sion on amateurs in this country a few years ago; Sir George Grove is to 
furnish a preface. 


The opening of the Congressional session shows an unusual activity in 
educational, literary, and library matters. The President in his Message 
refers to international copyright, but expresses no preference as to treaty ne- 
gotiation or domestic legislation, and urges immediate provision for the 
National Library. On the opening day in the Senate Mr. Hawley re-intro- 
duced hiscopyright bill, and Mr. Morrill the bill for the Congressional 
Library Building. Secretary Lamar’s remarks on the Bureau of Education 
and a National University will be read with interest. Senator Teller has 
introduced a bill “ to establish a Board of Education and to aid in the support 
of the common schools in the several States and Territories.” 


It is not generally known that the Pope isa poet, but as a matter of fact 
his Holiness is an expert Latin versifier, and he has just presented Prince 
Bismarck, through the German Ambassador in Rome, with an elegantly 
bound copy of his latest volume of poems, “ Novissima Leonis XIII., Pont. 
Max. Carmina.” Long before his elevation to the chair of Peter, Cardinal 
Peeci was well known as one of the best classical scholars in Italy, and his 
poems are said to show such a mastery of Latin that quite modern turns of 
thought have obtained a classical tinge. 


The Atlantic is to have another novel from the pen of Henry James.—— 
M. Renan’s new work “ The Priest of Némi,” is in the form of a drama, and 
deals with the period of the rivalry between Rome and Alba. It contains 
the author’s ideas on democracy, and also expresses his conviction that no 
society can exist without some religious belief. Mr. Rossiter Johnson has 
begun in the New York Examiner a series of articles setting forth the causes 
and principal incidents of the American civil war; the series, it is expected, 
will ultimately appear as a book.——Mr. George Moore, the author of “ A 
Mummer’s Wife” (a London success, by the way, that is still unaccountably 
“neglected” by American publishers), has finished a new realistic novel 
called “ A Drama in Muslin,” treating of Dublin Castle and Irish life at the 
present day. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are toissue the “‘ Narrative and Critical History 
of America” which Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. had in hand at the time 
of their failure. Rev. Dr. Mulford, author of “* The Republic of God,” and 
John Langdon Sibley, Librarian Emeritus of Harvard College, died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the 10th inst——Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. give figures 
showing that the number of academies and high schools in New England 
using Harkness’s Latin Grammar is more than three times the number of 
those using other Latin grammars. Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new novel “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” begins with the new year in the London Graphic. 











Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. will issue immediately an American edi- 
tion of Mg. George Saintsbury’s “ Specimens of English Prose Style,’’ which 
has just been launched with considerable éelat in London. The American 
edition will be handsomely printed, in London, from the English plates, 
but on a special paper, not so thick and stiff as that used in the English edi- 
tion. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued Mr. Story’s poems in two 
tasteful volumes, the first entitled “ Parchments and Portraits,” the second 
“Monologues and Lyrics.” Mr. Story’s new novel of Italian life, “ Fiam- 
metta,’’ is also published by the same firm. 

“The Thankless Muse” is the title of a book of poems by Henry A. 
Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale College. It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Berlin dispatch, on the 21st inst., savs: “Prof. Leopold von Ranke, 
the historian, having to-day reached his 90th year, was made the object of 
a special ovation from his friends and admirers. His residence was crowded 
during the day with the élite of Berlin society, the Crown Prince Freder- 
ick William being among those present. Emperor William and Empress Au- 
gusta each sent to the Professor an autograph letter congratulating him on 
the event. They also sent their portraits. Delegates from the Berlin Acad- 
emy, the Berlin University, and the provincial universities delivered ad- 
dresses. Prof. von Ranke made a feeling response.” 

Mr. Howell’s farce, “‘ The Garroters,” which formed one of the most 
popular contributions to the Christmas number of Harper's Magazine, has 
just been published in book form by Harper & Brothers. 

General Lew Wallace’s “ Ben Hur,” it is said, has already come to be 
recognized as one of the classics. Its popularity is steadily on the increase, 
and the demand for it is so great that it is almost always on the press. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce a volume by Mr. James Berry 
Bensal, “In the King’s Garden, and Other Poems,” and state that the au- 
thor, who has been for some time at the Roosevelt Hospital, in New York 
City, is gradually regaining his health under the treatment pursued there. 
The same firm will issue “ When I wasa Child,” an illustrated poem, by 
Ernest Shurtleff, who is pursuing his theological studies at Andover, and who 
has already made repute as an author, this being his third volume. 

T. and T. Clarke, of Edinburgh, have published an English translation 
of Hermann Lotze’s “ Microcosmus.” Alnost everything that this philosopher 
has written is now accessible to Euglish readers. 

This season has been very productive in historical hooks from the Eng- 
lish publishers. Vols. III. and 1V. of Mr. Thomas Hodgkins’ “ Italy and her 
Invaders” has appeared ; Longmans, Green & Co. publish “ Life in the Eng- 
lish Church, 1660-1714,” by J. H. Overton ; Elliot Stock prints, in the series of 
Popular County Histories, “* A History of Norfolk,” by Walter Rye, Editor of 
the Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany; John Murray “ Lectures on Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,” by Wm. Fitzgerald, in two volumes; W. H. Allen, “ A History 
of Toryism from the accession of Wm. Pitt tothe death of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
by T. E. Kebbel; Butterworths, “‘A History of Private Bill Legislation” by 
Frederick Cliffurd ; Blackie & Son, “‘A History of Constitutional Reform in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” by James Murdoch. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A MONTHLY sheet of literary notes is to be published by Brentano Bros., 
New York, with the title Book Chat. 

A new monthly periodical, entitled Modern La Notes, devoted to 
the interests of the academic study of English, German and the Romance 
languages, is announced to appear with the new year, under the editorial 
management of Prof. A. M. Elliott, aided by several of his colleagues and as- 
sistants in the Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, a son of Hon. John Bigelow, has made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Pope, the bicycle manufacturer, by which he acquires edi- 
torial control of the Boston monthly known as Outing. 

A geographical and missionary department is to be added to “The An- 
dover Review.” The magazine is also preparing to consider in a number of 
special papers the moral aspects of literary topics. 

Miss Mary Anderson’s article on England, which was announced for the 
January Lippincott, has been postponed to a future number. 

The Chicago Current has become the property of Mr. George W. Wiggs, 
a Chicago capitalist. Alva E. Davis is the new business manager, and the 
editorial direction is in the hands of G. C. Matthews and John McGovern, 
who were associate editors under the unfortunate Mr. Wakeman. 

A writer in the current number of Macmillan’s adds still another chap- 
ter to the comedy of “America through European Glasses,” in the course of 
which he labels the “typical” American in this wise: There is no greater 
mistake than to imagine the typical American as an energetic being, vivid 
and versatile in mind, restlessly eager in the active realization of his ideas; 
for in truth he is the slowest, most lethargic of men. . . . The native 
American looks as if he would stop altogether. When he does exert himself 
it is for the discovery of some new means of avoiding trouble. He is a great 
mechanical inventor, but he perfects nothing. Heis not without literary and 
artistic sensibility, but he has produced no great work of genius. The sus- 
tained effort such work demands is beyond the compass of his powers. 

Wide Awake announces that it hassecured some good true stories of ad- 
venture from the pen of Jobn Willis Hays,of the U. 8S. Geologic Survey ; the 
first, a tale of Western North Carolina, “An Adventure in a Mica Mine,” 
appears in the January number. A true North Carolina story of the Revo- 
lutionary War, a page of the author’s family history, “ A Revolutionary 
Turn-Coat,” is also given in the same number. 

It is announced by the Evening Journal, of Albany, N. Y., that Mr. W. 
J. Arkell, president of the Journal Company, has been elected president of 
the Judge Publishing Company, of New York, and that under his control 
“the Judge will be an ardent defender and exponent of protection to 
home industries and home labor.” Mr. Bernhard Gillam, a leading artist 
on Puck, will have charge of the art department, assisted by Mr. Zim- 
merman, formerly of Puck, and Mr. Hamilton, who has done excellent 
work on the Judge. _ The editor-in-chief will be Mr. James D..Gregory, 
of the Graphic. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Jr., of Philadelphia, will be at the 
bead of the business of management. The announcement says; ‘‘ The 
new Judge will be the organ of no race or denomination, but will make 
an open and aggressive warfare on all that deserves the shaft of ridicule 
and tongue of sarcasm and satire. The first number under the new man- 
agement will be issued early in January.” 

Gen. Beauregard gives a history of the Shiloh Campaign in the January 
number of the North American Review. He claims that Gen. Algernon Syd- 
ney Johnston acted only as a corps commander at Shiloh. Gen. Beauregard 
emphatically asserts (contrary to the common belief) that he was the sole 
commander on both days, and, without naming them, controverts the reports 
of Grant and Sherman as to the nation’s forces being taken by surprise. 

Canon Farrar has an article on the Church in America in the January 
number of the North American Review. 

Besides Mrs. Lynn Linton’s story of ‘‘ Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser,” Harper's Bazar will have, for the first half of 1886, a new serial, en- 
titled “The Heirs of the Ages,” from the versatile pen of James Payn. Dur- 
ing the same period J/arper’s Weekly will publish Mr. Thomas Hardy’s serial 
tale of ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE SHAKESPEAREAN MyTH. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIAL EvrpENcE. By Appleton Morgan. ([Second Edition.) Pp. 342. 
$2.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Tue KNAVE oF Hearts. A Fairy Story. By Robert Grant. Pp. 198. 
$1.25. Boston: Ticknor & Company. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

ERICSSON’S DESTROYER AND SUBMARINE GuN. Being a Consideration of 
their Application to Naval Warfare [ete.] By William H. Jaques, U. 8. 
N. Fp. 48. $0.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Philadelphia: 


Porter & Coates.) 

Tue GoLDEN SPIKE. Fantasie in Prose. By Edward King. Pp. 407. 
$1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Company. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

JoHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. Pp. 272. $0.50. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

AnTHROPOID Apes. By Robert Hartmann. (International Scientific Ser- 
ies.) Pp. 326. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) 











DRIFT. 


“ ___T)r. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has been announced as Lau- 
reate of the Société Américaine de France for 1885, and has been awarded its 
annual medal for his learned works on the native, or what we usually style 
the aboriginal, languages of America. Dr. Brinton is the first American, we 
believe, to be thus honored by the Société Américaine, which for nearly thirty 





years has taken an active interest in our aboriginal ethnology and antiqui- 
ties, and is the recognized leader in those studies in France. 


— Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble, who has been for some time in England, 
talks of returning to this country to pass the remainder of her days. Her 
home will be at Lenox, whose beauty, says the Pittsfield Journal, she was 
one of the first to discover, and whose reputation she did much to establish. 

—Senator Conger, of Michigan, says the Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Evening Journal, still persists in his habit of appearing upon the 
floor of the Senate in full dress. He has seldom been known to make his ap- 
pearance in his seat in any other costume. He is an interesting reminder 
of the custom that prevailed in that body half a century ago, and even later. 
Down to the time immediately preceding the war, it was quite the custom of 
the Senate to wear swallow-tail coats during the sessions of the Senate. For 
many years it was considered quite an improper thing that a Senator should 
make his appearance in the Senate chamber in other than full dress, and it 
is related that on one occasion, when a Senator chanced to make his appear- 
ance upon the floor in a neatly-fitting, dark gray business suit, the Vice- 
President immediately sent him a note suggesting that probably he was not 
aware of the fact that his costume was not that which was considered the 
proper one for the Senate chamber. 

—A French dentist, named Duchesne, has got into serious trouble, ow- 
ing to the death of a patient while under the influence of laughing gas. The 
French law requires, it seems, what is not required here or in England—the 
presence ofa doctor when anestheticsare applied. Duchesne made a declara- 
tion to the effect that the doctor whom he called in when the patient failed 
to revive, had been present all the time of the operation, and this is going 
against him. 

—Dr. Miles Rock, who is engaged in surveying the boundary between 
Guatemala and Mexico, gave recently, before the Anthropological Society, of 
Washington, D. C., an account of some ruins, hitherto unknown, which he 
had recently visited. These ruins are in a basin of the Lagartero River, a 
tributary of the Chiapas. The country has evidently been thickly populated, 
and many remains of villages and towns are found. What is remarkable is 
the absolute denudation of the portions formerly tilled, leaving a surface of 
barren rock. The process of denudation was apparently going on before the 
abandonment of the country, as efforts to check it are visible in existing 
walls and terraces, which still retain small tillable patches. The ruins con- 
sist largely of stone floors raised above the ground, and which may have 
formed the basis for superstructures of less permanent material. In Dr. 
Rock’s opinion, these remains are more ancient than the better-known ruins 
of Central America and Yucatan. 

—Next Easter falls on the latest date on which it possibly can occur, 
April 25, under the rule of the council of Nice, which decrees that Easter 
shall be observed on the Sunday after the full moon following the 2Ist of 
March. Its earliest possible date is March 22. It is one hundred and fifty- 
two years since Easter day has been so late. It will not again fall on that 
day till 1943. Ash Wednesday will fall, this year, on the 10th of March. 

—The piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice is being repaved, and the opportu- 
nity has been taken to search for the remains of the ancient buildings which 
formerly stood on the site of the present square. Probably the excavations 
will occupy two or three years, as it is intended to determine the original 
area of the piazza, and to look especially for traces of the native church of 
St. Giminiano, built in 542, and of the wall raised against the Hungarian 
pirates about 900. Some valuable twelfth-century sculptures have already 
been found in the mud. 

—Eastern people are accustomed to think of an Indian reservation as 
being about the size of a large farm, or, in exceptional instances, as large as 
an average township. But the Sioux reservation of South Dakota is as large 
as the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island all put together. 

—Mistress Susanna White’s pink satin slipper, a thing with a clear ped- 
igree, has just been placed in the hall of Pilgrim relics, at Plymouth, Mass. 
Mistress White was the widow of William White, of the Mayflower, and the 
second wife of Governor Edward Winslow. Where the mate of the slipper is 
no one knows; but that there was a mate once most people believe. 

—* Poor old Kossuth,” says Edmund Yates, “being no longer able to 
earn his living by teaching languages in Italy, has now found a home in the 
house of his sons, who are shepherds in the valley of Sixt,in Savoy. Patriot- 
ism does not seem a lucrative calling.” 

—Not a little comment, says the Railway Review, has been occasioned by 
the placing in England of a heavy order for steel rails by the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy. This road occupies a position so commanding, and con- 
ducts its operations with such care, that its present action naturally attracts 
general attention. The company is tinderstood to have paid something like 
ten dollars per ton over American prices. The reason for going abroad is 
said to be simply to get a better rail than is made in the United States. We 
understand that the officials of the road claim that they have watched the 
behavior of English rails, and are convinced that there has been no deterior- 
ation in their quality from the high standard of some years ago, while they 
also claim that American rails have deteriorated in make. American rail 
makers do not, of course, admit this, and other roads report a different ex- 
perience than that of the Burlington. It is undeniable that some of our best 
makes of American rails are hammering down rather rapidly, but, while a 
soft rail is asked for in order that broken rails may be avoided, what can be 
done. The question seems to hinge upon a proper compromise between soft 
and hard rails. As long as the latter are not wanted because of their liability 
to fracture, the crushing down of the soft rail ends must be put up with. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that American rail makers cannot manufacture 
as satisfactorily to specification as foreign makers, but the Burlington’s pur- 
chase, made after careful consideration, would seem to indicate that there is 
a screw loose somewhere. 





Sick HEADACHE. LANGUOR AND MELANCHOLY, generally spring from a Torpid, of 
Disordered Stomach or Costiveness, the distressing effects of which Dr. Jayne's 
Sanative Pills will speedily remove ; by their beneficial action on the biliary organs 
they will also lessen the likelihood of ‘a return, 
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]* entering upon its Sixth Year, Taz American will maintain the features which have marked it from its inception. It aims at an 
honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of human affairs. 
Designing to justify its name, it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance of American principles. Perceiving no superiority 


in foreign institutions, it prefers those of its own country, and seeks to perfect them. 
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BRING ALONG THE BOYS. 


Nearing the holidays we put in an early 
word for a holiday present for the youngsters. 
Winter-clothes making for the boys is 
wound up now; the work-rooms have done ; 
the selling keeps on. We stayed at making 
long enough to feel sure of not being caught 
with stock short of sizes and styles during 
the season’s height. You made us do that 
much by your daily calls. Every style, size, 
fabric is here; more of the two latter than 
mothers will find time to look at: with prices 
as far down as we dare to sell this unusual 
quality of clothing at: for your sake we can- 
not afford to put the taint of cheapness on it, 
Wouldn’t the boy have his heart’s -full of 
joy if you decked him out on Christmas with 
a brand new suit for school or dress? 
Wouldn’t it be wiser than a tin whistle? 
This is your last week for thinking that way. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—FORMERLY— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 Curstnut STREET. 











INSURA NCE ? COMPA NIES. 





The American 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, : $400,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


ToTaL AssETs, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


852,970 25 
551,548 96 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY; CHAS, W. POULTNEY, 


THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 


Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Constination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
pues Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under bs 
Es of meg Rene ya Corporations or Individuals— 

holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registe Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 

Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 
ete. 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C, WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 


Clayton French, 
W. Roteh Wister, 
Alfred Fitler. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, . 
Charles 8. Pancoast, Charles S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, Wm. J. Howard, 
John J. Stadiger, é: Dickinson Sergeant, 








The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFIcE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $15,621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perfomnance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’l R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
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Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa 8. Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ever descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS E, JE 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE ‘kiEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE E at the lowest rate 
— Doors by the Yale and Hall Time 
8, 


The rex ind also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
i ay yt F VAULTS, at prices varying from 

5 to $75, according to size. ‘An extra size for corpor- 
phat and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-ren 

DEPOSITS OF 1 MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals, 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, "the Company hasa special 
trust obliga of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
nie ~ obligations. 

LLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


change. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
ae L. > aad be President, and in charge of the 


st Depa 
ROBEIT PATTER N, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHA ERTON, Oiaedatane Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, JR., " Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. Gest, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, Epwarp T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
McKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
Joun ©. BULLITT. 








MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 


ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 





P.-O. Box 905. OFrFrice, 125 8. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








ANTED.—AN ACTIVE MAN OR 
Woman in every county to sell our goods. 
Salary $75. per Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD SILVER-WARE 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





BIG OFFER. TO INTRODUCE 

them, we will GIvE AWAY 1,000 Self-Operating 
Washing Machines. If you want one send us your 
name, P. O. and express office at once. THE Na- 
TIONAL Co. 23 Dey St., N. Y. 





